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If one is interested in Greek thought on education, one should read Plato's
Republic and Aristotle's Politics and Ethics and then compare them with such recent
commentaries as those by: James L. Jarrett (ed.), The Educational Theories of the
Sophists, Teachers College Press, New York, 1969; Robert McClmtock's foreword to
Richard Lewis Nettleship, The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato, Teachers
College Press, New York, 1968; Paul Nash et al. (eds.), The Educated Man; Studies in
the History of Educational Thought, Wiley, New York, 1968; Paul Nash, Models of
Man; Explorations in the Western Educational Tradition, Wiley, New York, 1968; and
J. J. Chambliss (ed.), Nobility, Tragedy, and Naturalism; Education in Ancient Greece,
Burgess, Minneapolis, Minn., 1971.

CHAPTER IV.
THE DISPERSION OF HELLENISTIC EDUCATION
IN THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD (300 B.C.-1500 A.D.)
Helknization of the East For the dispersion of Hellenistic education to the Middle
East, an excellent combination is: Moses Hadas, Hellenistic Culture; Fusion and
Diffuj'on, Columbia University Press, New York, 1959; H.I. Marrou, A History of
Educaion in Antiquity, Mentor, New York, 1964; and R. R. Bolgar, The Classical
Heritage Harper Torchbooks, New York, 1964.
Hellenizaion of the West For the contextual background of the dispersion of
Hellenisticoducatkm to Rome and on to the Latin West, see: Frederick B. Artz, The
Mind of th< Middle Ages: An Historical Survey, A.D. 200-1500, Knopf, New York,
1952; H. O.Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 2 vols., Harvard University Press, Cambridge,
Mass., 1949;^. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages, 2d ed., Harvard University
Press, Cambric^e, Mass., 1929; Edith Hamilton, The Roman Way, Norton, New York,
1932; Jerome (JITcopmo,Daily Life in Ancient Rome, Penguin Books Ltd., Harmonds-
worth, Middlesex, 1961; Lynn T. White (ed.), The Transformation of the Roman
World: Gibbon's Problem after Two Centuries, University of California Press, Berkeley
and Los Angeles, 1965; and Herbert Muller, Freedom in the Ancient World, Harper,
New York, 1961.
Roman Education The three best recent interpretations of Roman education have
already been mentioned: Marrou, Bolgar, and Donald L. Clark, Rhetoric in Graeco-
Roman Education, Columbia University Press, New York, 1957. The best older
interpretation is now easily available in Aubrey Gwynn, Roman Education from
Cicero to Quintilian, Teachers College Press, New York, 1966. For the early Roman
Empire period the principal original sources are to be found in Cicero's De Oratore, 2
vols., Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959-1960 and Quintilian's Insti-
tutio Oratoria, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1921. W. H. Smail, Quin-
tilian on Education, Oxford University Press, New York, 1938 has been reissued by
Teachers College, New York, 1966, while a reissue of books 1 and 2 is available in
James J. Murphy (ed.), Quintilian, On the Early Education of the Citizen-Orator;
Institutio Oratoriat Library of Liberal Arts, Bobbs-Menill, Indianapolis, Ind., 1965.
Nothing has yet quite taken the place of the 1906 dissertation by Paul Abelson, The
Seven Liberal Arts; a Study in Mediaeval Culture, Russell and Russell, New York, 1965
or the translations of the perennial medieval textbooks by Wayland J. Chase, The Ars